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The Word Made Flesh 


HRISTMAS is the festival of the Word made 
Flesh. It celebrates the coming of God in Christ 
into the most intimate connection with the life of 
man. Implicit in the belief in the word made flesh is 
the tremendous assertion that while man can never 
become God, God can actually and truly become man. 
There is something in human nature to which God can 
speak. There is something in human nature through 
which God can speak. There is something in human 
nature in which God can speak. Man is so related 
to God that the human life divine becomes possible. 
This capacity of the flesh to receive the Word is 
of the utmost importance. It means that man is 
structurally related to God. The Scriptures express 
this by declaring that man is made in the divine 
image. To be sure this image can be defaced. It 
can be defiled. It can be betrayed. But even when 
this happens man carries about “the half-effaced 
signature of God.” When he goes wrong he does 
not become an alien. He becomes a lost son. He is 
made for God and in his darkest hour he can “come 
to himself” and say “I will arise and go to my 
father.” His truest kinships are with that which is 
above him and not with that which is below him. 
He is made to be over nature and under God — a 
little lower than God. And so the Word can become 
flesh. 

It is all this which puts the music into Christmas. 
It is this which makes the Christmas music not a 
dirge but a Te Deum. It is the perpetual assertion 
of the dignity of man. And it finds that dignity 
not in what man has made himself but in what God 
has made him. It is the perpetual witness to God’s 
word: “Son of man stand on thy feet and I will 
speak to thee.” 

When we have once realized that it is the very 
nature of the material to wear the livery of the spirit- 
ual, we have come upon a great insight. We have 
found the Christian basis of art. For it is precisely 
when the material is shot through with the quality 
of spiritual harmony that art reaches its highest 
quality of beauty. We have come upon a very prac- 
tical insight. For if the material is to express the 
spiritual, the buildings we erect, the houses in which 
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we dwell, the very clothes which we wear must be 
dominated by a noble spiritual quality. And even— 
perhaps one should say especially—the money which 
we use must be made to express the quality of our 
deepest spiritual devotion. We think of this when 
we build our noblest churches and our most beauti- 
ful cathedrals. Perhaps we do not think of it so 
much when we erect our places of business and the 
houses in which we dwell. The human body itself 
is to be related to the sacramental principle. We 
have all known people whose faces were like lighted 
lamps shining with a glory which burned within. 
We are not to regard matter as a foe. We are to 
regard it as giving us an opportunity to express 
spiritual meaning. When the Word became flesh ~ 
he claimed anew the whole material world for the 
expression of his own great purposes. 

There are also vast social implications involved 
in the fact of the Incarnation. We have all become 
familiar with the thought of the church as the body 
of Christ. But in truth every good institution in its 
own way is to become the body of Christ. The Chris- 
tian family is of course a family of Christ. The 
town is to become Christ’s town. The city is to be- 
come Christ’s city. The nation is to become Christ’s 
glorious land. In the divine intention the world is 
to be Christ’s world. And the vast organizations of 
education, of business and of statecraft are subject 
to the same spiritual compulsion. To be sure all such 
thoughts are completely staggering. But they do not 
lose their right to compel us because of their diffi- 
culty. The world to which Christ came must become 
a different world because he has entered its life. 

One can see at once that the very contemplation 
of these responsibilities carries us beyond the reaim 
of sentimental kindness into the realm of moral de- 
mand. And of course this is just what a Christian 
conception must do. It may seem strange to think 
of Christmas as a time for repentence. But if we 
can think of the glory of Christ’s coming into the 
world, and of what we have made of this same world, 
we are curious creatures if we are not led to pro- 
found repentence. So the Christmas bells summon 
us to an act of worship which had all the deep and 





many sided aspects of the Christian life itself. New 
hope and new responsibility become our possession 
as we contemplate the Word made Flesh. 

—Lynn Harotp Houcu 


Editorial Notes 


jee military disaster in Korea faces our nation 
and the United Nations with the gravest peril 
of modern history. We confront momentous deci- 
sions without a sufficient national unity to render 
such decisions morally binding. There is furthermore 
the possibility of losing our European allies if we 
decide to continue the war in Asia. 

This calamitous situation has arisen only partly 
because of the reverses in Korea. Basically it is due 
to the fact that there are two schools of foreign 
policy in America; Acheson is a convenient symbol 
of the one and McArthur of the other. Since both 
schools agreed upon the defence of Korea and since 
our United Nations allies also regarded this defence 
as necessary, the chasm between the two schools has 
not become fully apparent until the defeat in Korea. 
Furthermore the administration must be blamed for 
trying to make it appear that there was no division 
of opinion between them, despite the almost hysteri- 
cal insistence of the opposition that there was a pro- 
found difference. Truman’s ostentatious trip to meet 
MacArthur on Wake Island must now be regarded 
as a ritual of this spurious unity rather than a genu- 
ine effort to heal the breach. 

The position of the administration is succinctly 
expressed in the words of Nathaniel Pfeffer: “We 
can save ourselves and the world if we hold Europe, 
though we lose Asia. We can lose the world and 
ourselves if we lose Europe though we hold Asia.” 
It is fairly certain that this conviction is held not 
only by the State Department but by Generals Mar- 
shall and Eisenhower and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
It is certainly the position of the whole of Europe. 
As these words are written Prime Minister Attlee 
is on the way to Washington to express his and 
Europe’s fears that we may have departed from it. 

The danger is that our involvement in a full scale 
Asiatic war will be the signal of a Russian advance 
in Europe. We have neither the strategic resources 
nor the moral authority for such a global war, par- 
ticularly not if our European allies feel that we 
forced them into it by too precipitate action in Asia. 
We would furthermore face the moral embarrass- 
ment of fighting, not so much Russian imperialism, 
but Asiatic communism by pure force of military 
arms with no moral resources to win the hearts of 
the Asiatic peoples. 

The second position is well stated by General Mac- 


Arthur in one of his numerous interviews of recent 
days: “Nothing,” he declared, “can be more falla- 
cious than the threadbare argument of those who 
advocate appeasement and defeatism in the Pacific. 
. . . Those who speak thus do not understand .. . 
that it is the pattern of Oriental psychology to fol- 
low aggressive, resolute and dynamic leadership and 
to quickly turn from leadership characterized by 
timidity vacillation.” The journalists and other 
spokesmen of MacArthur’s viewpoint make it quite 
clear that the policy means enlisting the Chinese 
Nationalist army, retaliating for the present Chinese 
aggression by bombing Manchuria and engaging 
generally in a war with Chinese communism. 

The first policy requires that we reach some kind 
of bargain with China in order to extricate ourselves 
from a too deep involvement in Asia. Probably the 
least price they would ask would be stabilization of 
the lines well below the Manchurian boundary in 
Korea, withdrawal of our fleet from the protection 
of Formosa and admission into the United Nations. 
If our lines do not hold in Korea they will probably 
ask a good deal more than that. 

The gravity of our situation lies in the fact that 
there seems to be no one in the administration with 
sufficient moral authority to make acceptance of this 
defeat palatable to the American people. Nor is 
there any one in the opposition, since Senator Van- 
denberg’s grave illness, to reconstitute a bipartisan 
policy which would include both Europe and Asia. 
The problem is made more difficult by the hysteria 
which has engulfed this country and by the vain- 
glorious delusions to which this very powerful and 
fortunate nation has become subject. While General 
Bradley solemnly warns that our entire armed force 
is engaged in Korea, our journalistic strategists gaily 
dismiss our European allies as “appeasers” and plan 
to stand nobly as the solitary “beacon light of liberty” 
shining into both continents, presumably with an 
atomic bomb in our hand, so that those who do not 
respect us may at least fear us. The prospects are 
very grim. 

This is a time when the churches should speak, 
to warn against the folly which comes from pride, 
to insist that, whatever we do, must be done in loyal 
comradeship with the inchoate world community of 
the United Nations and to remind the nation that, 
though military might is necessary in a sinful world, 
it is intolerable to plan strategy in terms of military 
might alone. Sober counsel within our nation is im- 
perative. A good deal of sober counsel will surely 
come from our European and Asiatic allies. Thus 
they will repay us by circumspection what we have 
given them by economic assistance. Both forms of 
pressure may yet suffice to prevent us from slipping 
into disaster.—R.N. 
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Germany’s New Outlook 


OTTO A. PIPER 


HERE are hopeful signs that the Germans are 

gradually awakening from the spiritual torpor 
which had struck them after the collapse in 1945, 
and begin now to see things in a new light. While 
the change of outlook has not yet found articulate 
expression in academic theology except in some of 
Prof. H. Thielicke’s speeches, the Protestant laity 
takes an active part in Germany’s spiritual revival. 
The conveners of that great rally of Protestant lay 
people which was held in the city of Essen on August 
23-27 had aptly chosen as their general theme: 
Rettet den Menschen! (Save Man, or more appro- 
priately, save humaneness!). Thereby they indicated 
what in the opinion of many German Protestants is 
the most central, and also the most urgent spiritual 
problem of the Western world. 

Allied post-war propaganda had not succeeded in 
producing a German confession of collective guilt. 
It had not been worthless for that, however. Great 
numbers of Germans are shamefully aware of the 
amount of brutality, crime and vice that lay hidden 
behind the impressive facade of National Socialism. 
They felt unable to assume moral responsibility for 
those misdeeds, because as they rightly insisted, the 
average German in the Nazi days knew less of the 
sordid deeds of his leaders than the average Ameri- 
can knows about the background of the recent up- 
rising in Puerto Rico, or the methods of the political 
“reconstructions” the South Koreans are employing 
under the eyes of the United Nations Special Com- 
mittee. But thinking Germans were led through the 
revelations of the Allied propaganda to a searching 
of their hearts. What was there in the German peo- 
ple, they asked themselves, that made it possible for 
the Nazis to get so many members of a formerly 
decent nation to perpetuate such horrible crimes, 
obviously with no pangs of conscience? The answer 
was suggested by the events that followed the col- 
lapse, above all by the callous and cruel expulsion 
of millions of Germans from their age-old homes 
in eastern and southeast Europe, and by a study of 
the Allied, especially the American, concept of war- 
fare. 

The conclusion reached by many Germans is this: 
The basic evil of the present day is the dehumaniza- 
tion of life. In the Renaissance movement man want- 
ed to deliver himself from his supernatural bondage 
and proclaimed himself as the lord of life. But he 
lost control of the development and eventually tech- 
nology, no less than social and political forms of 
organization became his masters. He created himself 
a world, in which success and effectiveness are the 
supreme demands, and no room is left for the 
dignity of man and moral self-assertion. Hence the 
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increase of immorality and crime, which in Germany 
was so characteristic of the chaotic years from 1945 
to 1948, was but a symptom of the basic disease. 
The evil is not confined to a single country either, 
though it will manifest itself in various ways accord- 
ing to national character and history. That is the 
reason why the majority of the Germans hate Bol- 
shevism, in which the inhumanity manifests itself 
so brutally despite its “new humanism,” yet they do 
not think that the naive way in which the U. S. A. 
officially opposes Communism offers a satisfactory 
alternative. For our outlook in international mat- 
ters indicates to them that we have just in the same 
measure become the slaves of our system of civiliza- 
tion. Our wars of liberation, for example, seem to 
manifest little concern for the lives and values of 
the people who chance to be between ours and the 
enemy armies. 

From these new insights the Germans re-interpret 
the church conflict of the Hitler days. Nobody would 
deny that the Confessing Church had done a marvel- 
lous thing, when it so gallantly defended the freedom 
of the Gospel and its ministry against political op- 
pression. But did the conflict ever reach the very 
ground upon which the proud edifice of National 
Socialism was established? The feeling is wide- 
spread now that the Confessing Church was not 
clearly aware of the fact that nothing less than the 
dignity and man’s right to be humane had been at 
stake. That is to say the Nazi attack, while directed 
against the church, actually aimed at the Incarnate 
One Himself. Might it not, therefore, be that the 
orthodoxy which after 1945 got so firmly entrenched 
in the theological faculties and the ecclesiastical gov- 
ernments was an indication of the degree to which 
the church itself had been affected by the disease of 
our age? 

Out of these doubts they began to re-examine Na- 
tional Socialism. How was it possible that Hitler 
and his gang were able to win so many helpers for 
their crimes out of a nation, all of whose members 
had gone through the religious instruction of the 
church? The Nazis did not tell people to commit 
crimes. Their philosophy was strictly ethical. But in 
it there was no place for man. Their whole stress 
was placed upon the Nordic race. For its good the 
individual had to be prepared to sacrifice everything 
including happiness and life, and since its further- 
ance was the supreme good, it was but logical that 
those who seemed to impede its advance or to harm 
it should be annihilated. Such reasoning, it is felt, 
would not have been possible if the church at all 
times had firmly and squarely stood for the sanctity 
of the image of man. Historically the degradation 





of man started with the overevaluation of the intel- 
lectual values. People worshipped an abstract con- 
cept of truth, when actual life with other people 
should have been considered as the supreme good, 
and the church rather than denouncing that develop- 
ment had followed suit. The bare concept of love 
and abstract programs of political and social life 
had taken the place of Christian fellowship. 


The realization of how the church itself had gone 
astray has called forth a strong sense of guilt in 
many leading Protestants. But people are asking 
themselves if there is time enough left for their na- 
tion as a whole to accomplish such a complete change 
of outlook and conduct as this new understanding 
of the Gospel would demand. These doubts explain 
the prevalence of eschatological ideas all over Ger- 
many. As a rule German Protestants are not inter- 
ested in “‘dispensations” or calculations of the future. 
Nor is it true to say that they use their gloomy out- 
look as a pretext for inactivity. Particularly in the 
middle aged generation there is a good deal of inter- 
est in political, international and social questions. 
Rather their eschatology gives expression to their 
sense of guilt. Will God be ready to forgive all the 
omissions of the past which the church used to cover 
with the “pure Gospel’? Will God grant a new re- 
covery to the Western world after all these cen- 
turies of defection? Or has the Decline of the West 
irrevocably come? It was in this mood that Protes- 
tant lay people gathered at Essen. 

That in these circumstances Germans and Ameri- 
cans should misunderstand each other, is almost in- 
evitable. On our side both the U. S. Government 
and various ecclesiastical bodies have urged the Ger- 
mans to pay greater attention to problems of demo- 
cratic government and social order. The general 
complaint is that the Germans spurn our good sug- 
gestions. Yet the Germans insist, rightly as I be- 
lieve, that we have a tendency at present to overrate 
the value of political and social institutions as such. 
While in the past our institutions may have had 
benign effects as long as people used them as in- 
struments by which human fellowship and humane 
relations were actualized, the same forms may be 
used for the furtherance of the power of the state. 
The Germans claim that in our present public life 
they discover serious signs pointing towards such a 
development, e.g. that with all our interest in the 
United Nations our generals and admirals exhibit 
remarkably little respect for international law, and 
that in our great relief projects we show more con- 
cern for the functioning of economic and political 
organizations than for the personal problems of the 
people themselves. Hence the Germans argue that 
any reform of political institutions which is worth 
fighting for, must start from a new concept of human 
life and new ways of meeting each other in a humane 
way. 


It is most gratifying to see that this change of 
outlook is not confined to a few individuals. It makes 
itself most powerfully felt in the Social Democratic 
Party whose leadership has recently disavowed his- 
torical materialism and attempts to re-orientate its 
program on a humanistic basis. Similarly the cordial 
welcome which practically all the parents of the 
Eastern zone of Germany gave to the program of 
religious instruction offered by the church after its 
disestablishment indicates their approval of a new 
type of Christianity, which places its emphasis upon 
the formation of a Christian character. In the West 
of Germany, however, this Christian humanism is 
mainly a movement of the laity. Much will depend 
on the openmindedness and alertness of the ecclesi- 
astical and theological leaders, if it is to be integrated 
into the life of the church. 


A Fresh Interpretation of 
Christ* 


HENRY P. VAN DUSEN 


“6 WYHE most helpful religious book in a decade.” 
—A leading educator. 

“The most important theological work of the year, 
and the most adequate book on Christology in this 
century.”—A prominent theologian. 

“The most satisfying interpretation of Christ I 
have ever read.’”-—An eminent layman. 

These three spontaneous personal testimonials will 
suggest something of the influence which Professor 
Donald M. Baillie’s God Was in, Christ is wielding 
on the thought of intelligent Christians of varied 
outlook and experience. The strength of the book 
is to be discovered at at least three points :— 

1. It deals with the issue which is, by common 
acknowledgment, both absolutely crucial for the 
Christian soul, and at the same time uniquely baffling 
to the Christian mind. There has never been a 
moment of Christian history when Jesus Christ has 
been other than the determinative center of Christian 
faith, both its life and its thought ; but there has been 
no time in Christian history when the church has 
been more than imperfectly satisfied with its inter- 
pretation of that fact. That is the paradox of Chris- 
tology, to which Dr. Baillie addresses himself. 

2. It deals with that issue in a thoroughly con- 
temporary setting, and in terms which are at once 
familiar to the scholar and understandable by the 
layman. 

3. It proposes a solution to the age-old dilemmas 
which is as convincing as it is lucid and which breaks 


* God Was in Christ; An Essay on Incarnation and Atonement, 
by D. M. Baillie, Professor of Systematic Theology in the University 
of St. Andrews. Scribners, 1948. p.p. 213. $2.75 
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genuinely new ground in the time-worn paths of 
Christological interpretation. 

The main argument of the book may be sum- 
marized as follows :— 


I. Christology at the Cross-Roads 


Each age confronts its own distinctive difficulties 
in seeking to interpret Christ. Our problem springs 
from the fact that the recovery of “the Jesus of his- 
tory” which was the epoch-making achievement of 
Biblical studies in the Nineteenth Century has lat- 
terly been succeeded by a violent “recoil” from the 
conclusions of the “Jesus of history movement” and 
from the interpretation of Christ which had been 
erected on them. It is the unresolved contradition 
of these two recent theological trends which consti- 
tutes “The Cross-roads for Christology.” 


Dr. Baillie attaches the highest importance to the 
far-reaching and permanent gains of the modern 
emphasis upon the historical Jesus. He is not in- 
sensitive to the radical rejection of its findings by 
both the Form Critical biblical scholars and the 
Dialectical Theologians, and he recognizes at full 
value the elements of truth in the current reaction. 
But he is altogether unwilling to surrender the re- 
discovered Jesus of Nazareth. We can and should 
go beyond the “Jesus of history movement.’ We 
can never go behind it. We must not return to pre- 
Nineteenth Century Christology, that is to the great 
body of classical Christology. For historical Chris- 
tology has seldom taken with thorough-going seri- 
ousness its own affirmation of the full and true hu- 
manity of Jesus. “It has always been the essence 
of Christian orthodoxy to make Jesus wholly human 
as well as wholly divine,” but “the historico-critical 
movement . . . took the full humanity of our Lord 
more seriously than has ever been done before by 
Christian theologians.” Which is to say, I suggest, 
that so-called “liberal Christology” was more nearly 
faithful to essential and true orthodoxy than any 
previous school of interpretation, even those of the 
creeds. This, it will be agreed, is a bold charge to 
level against classic theology. But is it not true? 

Here is solid and refreshing reinforcement for 
Christians, whether lay or clerical, whose personal 
loyalty to Christ begins in high appreciation of the 
human Jesus, but who have felt their foundations 
threatened by the latest vogue of New Testament 
research, 


II. Guiding Principles for a Sound Christology 


The one necessary condition for a true interpre- 
tation of Christ is to resolve to take with utmost 
seriousness the central Christian affirmation in its 
two aspects, with equal insistence and equal empha- 
sis upon each—that Jesus Christ was both true God 
and true man, “wholly human and wholly divine,” 
“of one substance with the Father in his deity, and 
of one substance with ourselves in his humanity.” 
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Surely, this is ‘essential orthodoxy.”” And it is 
Professor Baillie’s clear definition of what is crucial 
in the Christian understanding of Christ, and then 
his scrupulous fidelity to the conviction thus defined, 
which makes his book so authoritative as well as so 
illuminating. 

But, when we go on to recognize (as just above) 
that orthodox Christology has seldom taken one side 
of the dual affirmation—the true humanity of Jesus 
—with adequate thoroughness, and that full accept- 
ance of the humanity of Christ was achieved, so 
to say, only yesterday and is being radically chal- 
lenged today, it becomes important to inquire more 
fully what it means to declare that Jesus was wholly 
human, whether we are justified in making that as- 
sertion, and how much we can know about the 
human life thus affirmed. Many of the most reward- 
ing passages in this rich volume are occupied with 
just those questions :— 

“Jesus was a real man, subject to the conditions 
and limitations of humanity, with a human will that 
had to make its continual choices in face of life’s 
temptations, and thus His goodness must be quite 
realistically regarded as a human achievement” (p. 
130). 

“Jesus Christ is the One in whom human selfhood 
fully came to its own and lived its fullest life, as 
human life ought to be lived, because His human 
selfhood was wholly yielded to God, so that His whole 
life was the life of God” (p. 145). 

“We have to reckon with a life that was wholly 
human and wholly divine, neither side limiting the 
other at all” (p. 93). 

“Jesus lived His life in complete dependence on His 
Father, as we ail ought to live our lives” (p. 93). 

“Tt must, of course, be true that His choices were 
genuine human choices, and that in a sense every- 
thing depended upon them” (p. 130). 

“The Christian doctrine of the Incarnation does 
not mean that Jesus was not a man but a God. The 
New Testament writers knew very well that He was 
a man, and spoke of Him unequivocally as such” 
(p. 80). 

“Surely, whatever else Jesus was, He was a mem- 
ber of the human race, the human species, a man 
among men, or one man among others” (p. 87). 

“He was the supreme case of what we can say with 
limited and relative truth about many a good man” 
(p. 15). 

Speaking of Jesus’ temptations, “He overcame them 
exactly as every man who does so has overcome temp- 
tation—by the constancy of the will” (p. 15, quoting 
William Temple). 


Similar passages could be multiplied indefinitely. 
To be sure, these passages are all directed toward 
establishing, illuminating and underscoring one side 
of the full Christian affirmation. Dr. Baillie rightly 
is no less emphatic in insistence upon Jesus’ true 
and full deity. He deals with equal sharpness with 
the “layman’s heresy,” that “Christ without Chris- 
tology” is enough. But there can be no question 





that his most urgent concern is to expose the “‘theo- 
logian’s heresy” (‘“‘semi-docetism’’), and to resecure 
the priceless truths of the “Jesus of history move- 
ments.” 

But how can one who was wholly human have 
been also wholly divine? “The real problem for all 
schools . . . is: In what sense do we believe that 
this human life of Jesus of Nazareth was at the 
same time. . . the very life of God Himself” (p. 20). 
Thus our thought is brought hard up against the 
central perplexity. And it is precisely on this central 
issue that Dr. Baillie makes his most original and 
significant contribution. 


III. The Central Issue 


Note how that issue should be properly be stated. 
Not, how God could have appeared on earth in the 
semblance of a man. For the age of Christianity’s 
birth, this belief placed little strain on credence out- 
side Judiasm. But, that a truly human person should 
also be truly divine, that a man of the same sub- 
stance with ourselves (as the First Disciples knew 
Jesus to be) should be at the same time God In- 
carnate—here was, and is, the incredible mystery. 

Professor Baillie seeks light on this central mystery 
of the faith through an examination of parado.. 
Here, he is on ground thoroughly familiar to the 
mind of today. But he finds in paradox, not an 
escape from thought, but an illumination of under- 
standing. He stresses the omnipresence of paradox 
in human life and, more particularly, at “every vital 
point” in Christian Faith—e.g. when we attempt to 
understand Creation or Providence. ‘“This is not the 
only point at which we are beset with paradox in 
our Christian belief: this is rather the point at which 
the constant and ubiquitous paradox reaches its 
peak” (p. 106). In other words, the mystery of the 
Incarnation is not, in principle, without analogy in 
other crucial areas of human experience. We gain 
our most rewarding comprehension of it through 
an examination of “the paradox of grace.” 

It is a common-place of all Christian experience 
that every good thing the Christian does is, at one 
and the same time his own act and God’s act in him. 
This is the paradox of human freedom and Divine 
Grace. “This paradox in its fragmentary form in 
our own Christian lives is a reflection of that per- 
fect union of God and man in the Incarnation” 
(p. 117). Indeed, the vigorous assertion of the real 
humanity of Jesus quoted above needs to be com- 
pleted :— 


“Jesus was a real man, subject to the conditions 
and limitations of humanity, with a human will that 
had to make its continual choices in face of life’s 
temptations, and thus His goodness must be quite 
realistically regarded as a human achievement. But 
goodness in a human life, even in small proportions, 
is never simply a human achievement. . . . All good- 
ness in a human life is wrought by God. That is the 


other side, and somehow that side comes first, without 


destroying the human. ... The divine is always pre- 


venient” (p. 130). 


The point most to be stressed regarding Professor 
Baillie’s interpretation is not simply that the mystery 
which lies at the heart of Christian faith is explained 
in terms of paradox, which is an all too familiar 
feature of man’s experience at all its deepest points, 
but that it is explained in terms of a particular para- 
dox, the Paradox of Grace, which is not peculiar to 
Christ but characterizes all highest living. Jesus’ 
experience is thus brought into vital analogy to our 
own experience (which is simply to take His hu- 
manity with utmost seriousness), and yet its trans- 
cendent supremacy remains unimpaired. 


“Tf then Christ can be thus regarded as in some 
sense the prototype of the Christian life, may we not 
find a feeble analogue of the incarnate life in the ex- 
perience of those who are His ‘many brethren’, and 
particularly in the central paradox of their experi- 
ence: ‘Not I, but the grace of God’? .. . Is it not 
the same type of paradox, taken at the absolute de- 
gree, that covers the whole ground of the life of 
Christ, of which we may say that it was the life of 
a man and yet also, in a deeper and prior sense, the 
very life of God incarnate?” (p. 129). 


It cannot be contended (and, doubtless, Dr. Baille 
would be the first to disavow any such claim) that 
this interpretation of Christ solves the age-old baf- 
fling dilemmas of Christology—especially the precise 
relations between the Divine Initiative and the hu- 
man initiative (or human response) in the person- 
ality of Jesus. But it does place that central dilemma 
in relation to a parallel dilemma in all highest human 
experience—the central dilemma, indeed, in our at- 
tempts to interpret human personality. This perplex- 
ity in understanding the Person of Christ is, in prin- 
ciple, no different and no more difficult than the re- 
lation of divine initiative and human response in all 
human action. Here we face the ultimate mystery 
in every human personality ; and in Jesus in supreme 
degree just because He is the one true human per- 
son, 

So cursory a summary of a work studded with 
profound insights and illuminating expositions can- 
not fail to do it less than justice. Moreover, I have 
omitted all mention of the closing chapters on the 
Trinity and the Atonement. And there is no little 
risk that this digest will give an impression of ab- 
stractness and “theologizing” which is largely absent 
from the original. Let it be only added that, for 
ministers and Christian scholars, this is truly “re- 
quired reading” ; but very much more, a mine of in- 
exhaustible richness. As for laymen, if they are will- 
ing to read theology at all, here among all the theo- 
logical writing of recent years is the most promis- 
ing place to plunge in, as two of the statements 
quoted at the beginning of this review abundantly 
attest. 
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Dissenting Pacifist Opinions 
The following are the two dissenting opinions on the 
Federal Council report entitled, “Christian Conscience 
and Weapons of Mass Destruction,’ which we published 
in our December 11th issue. Lack of space prevented 
the publication of these two opinions in that issue. 


. . . Most of what is said in the introduction and sec- 
ond main section of the report seems to me sound and 
admirable. 

But on the most central issue, the statement seems to 
me still involved in deep-going confusion. On the one 
hand, it is repeatedly affirmed that “victory at any price 
is not worth having,” that “military expediency” is not 
an adequate test for conduct in wartime. But in fact this 
turns out to be the only practically effective test that 
is consistently urged; and the only wartime practice 
that is consistently condemned is wanton cruelty or 
destruction “without commensurate military decisive- 
ness.” Concern for social and political welfare after a 
war does not rule out military measures that may well 
preclude it. Christian conscience in wartime is as- 
signed the negative, inhibitory role of suggesting “‘re- 
straint” on destructive procedures. But the norm for 
practically effective inhibitions turns out to be, after all, 
military decisiveness; and beyond ruling out wanton 
destruction, Christian conscience in wartime seems to 
have chiefly the effect (certainly important but scarcely 
decisive) of making Christians do reluctantly what 


military necessity requires. The ruling assumption 
throughout, it seems to me, is that if “we” are attacked, 
we must do whatever is needed to win. 


This perspective may be defended on political and 
cultural grounds. It can scarcely be regarded as dis- 
tinctively Christian. Still less is it ecumenical? It rep- 
resents a majority view, not an inclusive common mind. 
We who have worked together on this statement have 
not failed in earnestness, candor or charity. But I think 
all of us have failed, thus far, to achieve the wisdom 
and clearness needed to make our statement a valid 
whole.—Rosert L. CALHOUN 


I assent to the introduction and second main section 
of the statement but feel obliged to withhold my signa- 
ture from the intervening section on “War and the 
Weapons of Mass Destruction.” My reasons are: (1) 
Christian pacifism as an attempt to eliminate war 
through international reconciliation is less simple and 
more responsible than is here suggested. (2) Under 
conditions of modern warfare the restraints proposed 
are largely inapplicable. To say that our government 
might justifiably use atomic weapons “in retaliation 
with all possible restraint” seems a contradiction in 
terms. (3) Although the general tone of the document 
is deeply and movingly Christian I do not find in this 
section such distinctive moral guidance from the Chris- 
tian gospel as I believe to be both possible and neces- 
sary.—GEorGIA HARKNESS 


The World Church: News and Notes 


A Message of the Hungarian Protestant Churches 
to Christian Brethren Abroad 


In a message adopted at a Reformation Day Service 
by the Hungarian Reformed Baptist and Methodist 
Churches in Budapest on October 31st, the following 
message was sent to Christians abroad. The message 
clearly reveals to what degree the church has adopted 
the propaganda line of the Communist government. 


. . . God who is merciful even in his judgment has 
taught the Hungarian Protestant Churches in the last 
war by their devastated earthly Country, mined homes, 
demolished cities, the tears of women who lost children 
and husbands, but above all by the Word of the Gospel 
calling to repentance and conversion, what awful con- 
sequences it has if God’s people desert or unfaithfully 
mislead the world, the people which God so loved that 
He gave His only begotten son to die for them. The 
Hungarian Protestant Churches were disobedient to the 
prophetic words which God was gracious to entrust to 
one or two of our preachers, during the war ... We 
have recognized . . . the righteousness and mercy of 
God’s judgment. We are answering His righteousness 
with repentance, His mercy with thanksgiving. We con- 
fess with thanksgiving that there is a Church of Jesus 
Christ in Hungary. We have experienced, in the Spirit 
of thanksgiving, our inner unity, especially the unity of 
Hungarian Protestantism which manifests itself, among 
us, in a common vision as to our tasks revealed by the 
Gospel and in common service. 
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Our repentance and thanksgiving move us to speak 
to you, according to the responsibility arising out of 
our common vision and common service. 

The world is threatened by a new disaster. The dan- 
ger of war is increasing. We, Hungarian Protestants, 
do not want to be late again and to fall into the sin of 
cowardice and compromise. We trust in the life-giving 
Word of our Lord and in His grace which strengthens 
the weak, and we are confident that we are now able 
to tell in time and clearly all what we have received as 
God’s message. We beseech you, in the name of Jesus 
Christ, accept in faith what our faith prompts us to say. 

The unrighteous and cruel wars in Viet Nam and Ko- 
rea clearly unmask those who, even at this horrible price, 
are bent on defending their privileges. It is with the 
humility but at the same time the responsibility of a 
brother that we beseech you: turn your attention to 
these tinders of a new conflagration! And realize that 
the danger of war is not threatening from the camp of 
socialism, but, quite on the contrary, from the quarters 
of those who are oppressing the colonial peoples! It is 
not the Soviet Union devoted to the creative cause of 
peace, neither China which is still denied representa- 
tion in the UNO, neither the flourishing People’s De- 
mocracies, nor the German Democratic Republic, that 
embody the danger of war, but rather those who are 
again trying to put arms in the hands of the unfortunate 
people of Western Germany and who are stiffly oppos- 
ing the peaceful settlement of the disputed matters of 
world politics. 
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Brethren in Christ! We beseech you, do everything 
to prevent millions of women and children from becom- 
ing the victims of a new war! Prevent war! Resist 
the evil! 

Demand the outlawing of the barbarous atom bomb! 
Stamp as war criminal that government that would first 
resort to the atomic weapon! Fight the armament 
race! Join that mighty camp which has adopted the 
Stockholm Appeal! Fight for peace with all those— 
whatever conviction may be moving them—who want to 
defend the peace of mankind! . . —Hungarian Church 
Press 


German Rearmament Controversy 


Recent releases from the Religious News Service and 
the Ecumenical Press Service describe the continuing 
controversy concerning Dr. Martin Niemoeller’s views 
on German rearmament. Following is a swmmary of 
the latest developments: 

Statements by Dr. Niemoeller against the Western 
powers elicited a storm of protest from an audience 
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which he addressed in his former church in the Dahlem 
district in Berlin. When he said that the Americans 
and British knew no Christian brethren outside them- 
selves, the audience burst into a roar of indignation. 
The tumult subsided only after Dr. Niemoeller gave up 
efforts to finish his address and announced the singing 
of a hymn. 

Earlier, he had said that “Bolshevism is worse than 
Hitlerism,” but added that immunity to it could not be 
effected by armaments, but only by social justice. 

When the 12-man Council of the Evangelical Church 
met later under the chairmanship of Bishop Otto Di- 
belius, it passed a resolution which “recognizes the ear- 
nestness and gravity of Pastor Niemoeller’s formulation 
of the question, but regrets the sharpness of some of 
his statements.” At the same time, the resolution “re- 
grets” Dr. Konrad Adenauer’s criticism of Dr. Nie- 
moeller’s statements as “free inventions.” It expressed 
“respect” for the “conscientious decision” made by Dr. 
Gustav Heinemann, President of the Synod of the Evan- 
gelical Church, to resign from his post as West German 
Interior Minister because of opposition to Dr. Adenau- 
er’s views on rearmament. 

The outcome of the conference was generally consid- 
ered as a compromise between pro-Niemoeller circles 
and another group which is reportedly urging that the 
pastor resign from the Church’s foreign office. The 
latter group is said to be backed by Bishop Hans Meiser 
of Bavaria and Bishop Hans Lilje of Hanover. 

Speaking at a meeting of the Synod of Hessen and 
Nassau, of which he is president, Dr. Niemoeller an- 
swered his critics and said that if the Church fails to 
take a stand on political matters, “it denies God’s com- 
mission.” 

“The Church,” he said, “has the task of being the 
nation’s conscience and a great clasp linking the East 
and the West. The attempt to press arms into our 
hands is a disaster of the greatest extent to prevent 
which I will venture anything.” 

Asserting that “I stand under the pressure of con- 
science and will speak as long as there is time,” Pastor 
Niemoeller advised the Synod to think over whether it 
can afford to have him as president or whether it should 
ask him to resign. 

He indicated that if attacks continue to be made 
against him, he might look for a parish in eastern 
Germany. 

The press department of the Christian Democratic 
Union made a public reply to Pastor Niemoeller’s state- 
ment at the Synod meeting that he might look for a 
parish in eastern Germany if the attacks against him 
continued. . 

“It would be very wholesome for Germany’s public 
life and for Pastor Niemoeller himself,” the press service 
said, “if he did that. He would then discover very 
soon the difference between the Eastern and Western 
concept of freedom.” 
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